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AGRECULTURBAL: 





STRAFFORD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society will be 
holden at Meredith Centre near Tom Davenport, 
Esq.'s Inn on the 3d Tuesday of October next and 
Wednesday following, 

The following Premiums are offered for the 
following objects, provided the same be thought 
worthy of premiums by the Awarding Comumit- 
tees, Viz: 


STOCK. 


For the best yoke of working catttle, reference 
being had to the manner of their being trained 


as Well as to their appearance, 86,00 
next best do 4,00 
next best do 2,00 

Best pair of three year old steers 4,00 


next best do 3,00 
Best pair two year old steers 3,00 
next best do 2,00 


Best Bu.] one year old and upwards 6,00 
next best do 5,00 
next best do 4,00 
next best do : 3,00 


Best Bull calf 
Best Heifer under three years old 
next best do 3,00 
next best do 2,00 
Best milk cow giving the greatest quantity of milk 
for one whole week, to be taken from the cow 
presented, in the month of June, to be sworn 


2,00 
4,00 


to by the milk-maid or milk-man 6,00 
next best do 5,00 
next best do 3,00 
Best Saxony and Merino Buck 3,90 

next best do 2,00 
Best native Buck 2,00 

next best do 1,00 
Six best mixed Ewes 3,00 
Six next best do 2,00 
Best Boar 4,00 


Best Sow with ber litter of pigs three or 
more 
next best 


3,00 
do 2,00 
Nore.— All stock exhibited for premiums must 
have heen kept within said county six months, 
next before the annual meeting of said Society. 
No animal for which a premium has been 
awarded in this county, shall be considered an 
object for alike premium in future, nor shall a 
second premium be awarded for any animal which 
has received the first. 


CROPS. 


Best Acre of Wheat on tilled land 6,00 
next best do 5,00 
next best do 4,00 
Best Acre of Indian Corn 5,00 
next best do 4,00 
next best do 3,00 
Best Acre of Potatoes 5,00 
next best 4,00 





PLOUGHING, 

For ploughing one eighth of an Acre of sward 
land, in thirty minutes, with oxen, in the best 
manner and with the least expense, each com- 
petitor furnishing his own plough 6,00 


next best do 5,00 
next best do 3,00 
Voted — That no animal shall receive more 


than one premium on the days of exhibition, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS & HOSE. 
Best pair of blankets 
next best do 2,00 
next best do 1,00 
Best piece of Flannel not less than fifteen yards 3,00 


3,00 


next best do 2,00 
next best do 1,00 
Best pair of Woolen Hose 2,00 
next best do 1,00 
Best pair of Linen Hose 2,00 
next. best 1,00 | 


DOMESTIC LINEN MANUFACTURES. 
Best piece of Linen Shirting, not less than ten 


yards 3,00 
next best do 2,00 
next best do 1,00 


Bist piece of Linen Diaper, not less than ten 

yards 3,00 

Hext best do 2,00 

next best do 1,00 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Best Butter, not less than twenty pounds 
next best do 
next best do 


5,00 
3,00 
2,00 


Best Cheese, not Jess than twenty pounds — 6,00 
next best do 3,00 
next best do 2,00 

CIDER, 
Best barrel of Cider, specimen not less than three 
gallons 3,00 
next best do 2,00 
next best do 1,00 


Any article of domestic industry and improve- 
ment, not enumerated above, will receive the at- 
tention of the Society. 


AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


On Working Oren and Steers. 
Jeremiah Wilson, P. P. Pilsbury, R. C. Tilton. 
On Bulls. 
Paul Wentworth, John Brown 2d. J. Canney. 
On Cows and Heifers. 
*John Peavy, Job Otis, John S. Boody. 
On Sheep and Swine. 
Nehemiah Eastman, 8. C. Lyford, Rufus Parish. 
On Crops. 
B. W. Jenness, Samuel ‘Tilton, Benj. Weeks, 
On Ploughing. 
Elisha Hanson, William Ha‘e, Thomas Durrell. 
On Blankets, Flannels and Hose. 
Lyman B. Walker, Jeremiah Elkins, Ira A. 
Eastman. 





On Domestic Linen Manufactures. 
Thomas Cogswell, Reuben Hayes, Jr. IT. B. 
French. 
On Butler and Cheese. 
Daniel Hoit, Stephen L. Greely, William H. 
Copp. 
On Cider. 
John Ham, Robert Lamprey, Trueworthy Cham- 
berlain. 
On Articles not Specified. 
Stephen Moody, John Kent, Benjamin Kelley, 
Dover. 
On Horses. 
Benjamin Emerson, A, Livermore, Jr. 1. 8. 
Moulton. 
COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS. 
Tom Davenport, Geo. P. Avery, % G. Wad- 
leigh, W. P. Wadleigh. 
Rev. THomas Penxins, Chaplain. 
Dixt Crossy, Marshal, with power to appoint 
Deputies. 
Bens. BorpMan, Orator. 
A true extract from the preceedings of the Ex- 
ecutive commiuttee, 
JOUN HAM, Rec. Sec’y. 
N. B. The Society will assemble on the first 
day of the annual meeting, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
and proceed forthwith to the election of officers 
for the year ensuing, and at 12 o'clock, M. of said 
day, the stock and what is presented for show 
and premium, shall be in their proper places, and 
the awarding committees ready to enter upon the 
duties assigned them—on the 2d day of said 
meeting, the ploughing match will be had at 10 
o’clock, A. M. and at 2 o’clock P. M. the Address 
will be delivered, at the close of which, the 
awarding committees will report, which report 
will be read in public. 
JOHN HAM, Rec. Sec’y. 
Gilmanton, Feb. 1836. 





ZINC. 

A gentleman of this city has placed in our hands 
the New York Mechanics’ Magazine with a re- 
quest that we would copy into our columns the 
foilowing essay on the uses of Zine for roofing 
houses, for culinary vessels, &c., and on the pro- 
ducts formed by exposure of the metal to the ac- 
iion of corroding agents. It was written by Dr. 
Gale, professor of geo'ogy and mineralogy, in the 
New York University, and professor of chemistry 
in the New York Co.lege ot Pharmacy.— Bost. 
Cour. 

Metallic zine has been applied to various uses 
in the Arts in Europe, since 1740 0r 1750. ‘Though 
it had been known and wrought tor a long time 
previous by the Chinese and East-Indians. 

The abundance and cheapness of this metal, 
early attracted the attention of speculators to em- 
ploy it in the useful arts, and it is stated in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1747, that it casts 
and bores quite as well as brass, and it is proposed 
that it should be used for various culinary vessels 
as a substitute for iron and other metals, that were 
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then, and still continue in use for such purposes, 
The use of this metal for culinary vessels, atten t- | 
ed to be made, both in England and France, was | 
of short duration, for it was soon aseertained that 





the various acids that are contained in a consider- 
able proportion of our articles used as a vegetable 
diet, act upon the zine, and that the compounds 
formed from the union of the metal with these 
acids, are both disgusting to the taste, and pc ison- | 
ous. Besides, itis found that the metal is rapidly | 
acted upon, by contact with moist air, oratternate | 
wetting and drying, and that when corroded, it is 
soluble in water, (as we sh ul state when speaking 
of the oxide of zine,) forming a very deleterious 
solution, and rendering the water wholly unfit for 
ordinary domestic purposes. 

Within a few years an attempt has been made 
to introduce the use of this metal for culinary ves- 
sels into the United States, and it was especially 
recommended as having the peculiar property of 
preserving the sweetness of milk for a much lon- 
ger time than the materials generally used for | 
such purposes, but unfortunately the anticipations 
were not verified in the tria's, and the use ef) the | 
metal for such purposes is now almust totally 


| 
} 


abandoned, 

If milk be kept in a zine vessel, it will ifexpos- 
ed to a warm atmosphere, soon begin to undergo 
achange. An acid is formed, which attacks the 
metal vessel and dissolves a portion of it, forming 
asalt which is both disagreeable to the taste and 
deleterious to the system. ‘The metal cannot, 
therefore, ever be nsed for the above purpose with | 


safety. 

More recently, it has been proposed to use the 
metal for covering the roofs of bui dings, as a sub- 
stitute fur slate, copper, and other materials, that | 
have been for a long time in general use ; and un- | 
fortunately for the pubtic, large sums have already | 
been expended for zine roofs, which is worse than 
useless, when we take into the 
trouble and expense of removing the material, and 
supplying its place with some other, One could 
hard'y see how it is possible that the public should 
be so deceived in the use of an article that bas 
been so thoroughly tried and condemned, both in 
France and England. | 

Nothing is perhaps more certain than the fact, 
that this metal can never be used advantageously | 
for covering roofs. In the first place, the expan- | 
sion of the metal is so great by slight changes of | 
temperature, that the junctures are exceeding lia- 
ble to get out of place from expansion and con- 
traction, bence inthe present manner of putting 
on the metal, the buildings are constantly lable to 
leak. In the second place, the metal is very brit- 
tle, so that two shee's cannot be put together by | 
folding, but must be joined in a sort of double | 
coil. And though this roof whes new, will shed | 
rain tolerably well, it can never be made to resist | 
the action of melting snow, as has been proved tu | 
the satisfaction, I trust, of a considerable number 
of our citizens, during the past winter, ‘The rea- 
son of the leakage is q: ite evident to any one who 
has studied the principles of capillary attraction 
und the laws of fluids, Suppose, for example, 
that a roof covered with zine contains a depth of 
six inches of snow, and that the snow melts rapid- 
ly and becomes saturated with water to the depth | 
of three inches; this would have precisely the | 
same effect in proving the roof as if its whole sur- 


consideration 


i mestic purposes. 








water in the small spaces between the coi's, to- 
gether with the weight of a column of water three 
inches in depth on the same, is sufficient to allow 
water enough to pass through any roof thus coy- 
ered to inundate the building. 

It will be seen that the above objections apply 
equally to all metal reofs put together in the same 
maoner. ff we would keep our buildings dry, the 
show must not be allowed to accumulate on them, 
er the metal used to cover the roofs must be made 
water tight by soldering. The past winter has 
tested, in the severest manner, roofing materials ; 
weavy snows followed by heavy rains and rapid 
thaws, have erntinually alternated during the 
whole season, and the damage done to the build- 
ings, furniture, and goods, will be felt for a long 
time. 

The brittleness of zine renders it highly abject- 
ionable, ‘This property is increased in a tenfold 
proportion, by diminishing its temperature. At 


the freezing point of water it is almost as_ brittle 


as glass; and hence if any heavy body falls upon 
the coils which project above the roof, they are 
very liable to be broken, and when broken it is 
exceedingly difficult to repair them. 

The third objection to the use of zine for roofing 
is, that it is dissolved in the water which runs 
over the roof, and thus renders it unfit for all do- 
‘The fact seems to be one that 
has not yet attracted the attention of the public. 
Having unfortunately resided under a zine roof, 
and shared largely in its deleterious effects, T have 


‘heen led to examine the qualities communicated 


to the water by means of the zine. 

There are two distinet compounds formed by 
exposing to the action of the air this metal. If 
the metal be heated to whiteness in the open air, 
ittakes fire and burns with intense brilliancy, form- 
ing an exceedingly light, white substance, which 


(is a compound of the metal with a portion of the 


oxygen of the air. It is therefore an oxide of zine, 
and generally denominated the flowers of zine. 
This is the only compound of zine and oxygen 
described in most of the books; it is a white pow- 
der so light as readily to float in the atmosphere, 


‘and is perfectly insoluble in water. 


If zine be exposed to moist atmosphere, ic be- 


/comes covered with a gray coating, which is de- 


seribed as a mixture of the white oxide and the 
metal; but as the gray compound is soluble in 
water, and neither of the others possess the same 


‘property, the opinions advanced in the books can 


hardly be correct. Berzelius, who first described 
the gray compound, considers it as a sub-oxide, 
though he does not mention the fact that it is so- 
water. ‘This last property is one that 
renders the metal highly objectionable as a_ roof: 
ing, for the sub-oxide formed by the action of al- 
ternate wet and dry weather, is dissolved off by 
the rains, and carried into the cisterns, deteriorat- 
ing the water, and rendering it almost entirely un- 
fit for all domestic It thus acquires 
a styplic, coppery taste, and if taken into the 
stomach, produces nausea and vomiting. It de- 
composes soap, and produces that property in the 
water cailed hardness, which renders it unfit for 
was!iing. 

If the water which has dissolved the sub-oxide 
of zine Le freely cxposed to the air, oxygen will be 
absorbed, and the sub-oxide will be gradually con- 
veried into the white oxide or flowers of zine, 


purposes, 


fave were actually covered with water to the same | which being insoluble in water, fa'ls to the bottom 
depth, The capi.Jary attraction exerted by the] ay fast as formed, in the state of a white powder, 











and thus the water at length becomes nearly pure 
again. ‘This effect is quite perceptible after a dry 
season, When the water constantly becomes better 
until it is again deteriorated by a fresh fall of rain, 
which dissolves more of the metal, Now, since 
rain water is so valuable an article in all large 
towns and cities, any agent that would deteriorate 
it must be got rid of, even if it be at a considera- 
ble expense. Besides, rain water, after being 
filtered through sand and charcoal, is now coming 
into use for drinking, and substituted for the 
spring water, Which bas been formerly universally 
usd for this and for ali culinary purpose. it is 
therefore, quite certain, that the use of zine asa 
roofing for dwelling houses, at least, must be en- 
tirely abandoned, or otherwise, the use of rain wa- 
ter which runs from it must be partially or en- 
tirely discontinued. 





FACTS WORTH KEEPING. 

Mr Bur. — Sir — In conversation with a gen- 
tleman from Saratoga county, a few days since, 
he communicated to me the following information, 
which I deem of sufficient i nportance to occupy 
a small place in your Cultivator, ; 

He said a neighbor of his, who has a flock of 
sheep, has lost by death 27 out of 30 lambs and 
he could not account for the cause. The first 
symptoms of disease, are a drooping, running at 
the eyes, weakness in the back and Joins, and los- 
ing of the use of their hinder legs, &c. 

A person recommended the use of Lobelia 
(Indian Tobacco) which he tried by turning a few 
of his lambs into a field where this plant was found 
in abundance. Jt was soon found by the lambs, 
which they ate freely, nipping it close to the 
ground. Ina fewdays a perceptible difference 
was manifested, and they became remarkably live- 
ly, playing and gambo!ing about the field as though 
nothing had ever been the matter with them. 

Having proved so salutary and beneficial to the 
few, he turned in the remainder, which bad the 
same effect and all became healihy and_ thrifty 
sheep. . 

In order to be certain, and to test the efficacy 
of the plant more particularly, some of the dried 
Lobelia was given to some others, in the same sit- 
uation, and produced the same effect. 

I have been induced to offer the above for pub- 
lication, believing that such information should 
not be withheld from the public. 

Yours, &c. Caves N. Bement. 

Albany, Dec. 1835.—N. Y. Cultivator. 


sas 





A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says, I 
last year planted my cucumbers, &e. near where 
grew some tansey at one corner —soon after up, 
the “ striped jackets” attacked them, except those 
in the immediate vicinity of the tansey — observ- 
ing this, | put around each hill some sprigs of tan- 
sey, which caused the bugs to leave them, and by 
afew applications, so asto keep it somewhat 
green, were kept off, as the scent is strong and I 
believe not agreeable to them. Cc. D. 

East Winthrop, May, 1836. 

It is said that Branches of elder laid in each hill 
will keep bugs from vines. 





T'o obtain Good Timber.— Bark the tree before 
it is cut down, = By this means, the alburnum is 


converted jnto hard ard durable wood. — Boston 
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ON THE FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
MILCH COWS. 

It is of great consequence in the management 
ofa dairy that the cows should be treated with 
gentleness, so that they may not be afraid of being 
milked, or dislike the milker. A cow will not 
yield her milk willingly to a person she fears, 
hates, or apprehends ill treatment from. Young 
cows in particular, may bave characters for gen- 
tleness and good milkers formed by the manner 
in which they are treated, This truth is of much 
importance to all concerned in a dairy or its pro- 
ducts, is well established and illustrated by a com- 
munication from Mr Russell Woodward, publish- 
ed in Memoirs of the New York Board of Agri- 
enlture, in substance as follows :— 


Having formerly kept a large number of cows, 
I observed many amongst them dried up their 
milk so early in the fall that they were not prolita- 
ble, while others with the same keeping, gave 
milk in plenty until late in the season. I likewise 
have often heard my neighbors observe, that some 
of their cows, though very good the fore part of 
the season dried their milk so early that they were 
unprofitable and they would have to put therm off; 
I accordingly found it expedient to find out the 
cause, if possible; and when | brought to mind 
the ways that some of my young cows had been 
kept and milked, I attributed the cause to the milk- 
ing of them the first season they gave milk ; and 
many experiments since, [ have found that young 
cows, the first year they gave milk may be made, 
with careful milking and good keeping, to give 
milk a'most any length of time required, say from 
the first of May to the first of February following, 
and will give milk late always after, with careful 
wmiking. Butif they are left to dry up early in 
the fall, they will be sure to dry up their milk 
each succeeding year, if they have a calf near ihe 
same season ofthe year; and nothing but extra- 
ordinary keeping will prevent it, and that but a 
short time. [have had them dry up their milk 
in August, and could not by any means make 
them give milk much past that time in aty suc- 
ceeding year. I had two heifers which had calves 
in Apri!, and after getting them gentle, I set a boy 
to milk them for the season, (which is often done 
the first season on account of their having sinall 
teats :) he was careless, and dried them both up 
in August. Although I was satisfied I should lose 
the greater part of the profit of them afterwards, 
yet { teok it upon me the following year to milk 
them myselfand give them good feed, but to no 
purpose. feould not make them give milk mueh 
past the time they dried the year before. I have 
two cows now that were milked the first year they 
had calves, until near the time of their calving 
again, and’ have continued to give milk as late 
ever since, if we milk them.— Gen. Far. 


Few know that time ismoney. Time wellim- 
poved will carn money, or it will procure that 
which money will buy, and therefore we may say, 
time is money. 

Often remember therefore, reader, that time is 
money. ‘Time is money to yourself. When you 
lay in bed in the morning, beyond the hours ne- 
cessary for sleep, the body is weakened by indul- 
gence, and the noxious effluvia and moisture, that 
have been thrown from the skin, are absorbed 
again, and the bealth is injured; and time is lost 





besides, and money is lost. You suffer, and your 
family suffer. The door-yard is notso neat. Your 
wood is not so well cut. Your clothes are not so 
well cut. Your tools are not in so good order. 
Your clothes are not so well mended. Your walls 
and fences ure not up so well; and then you are 
noton so good terms with your neighbors, If 
you lay in bed half an hour needless'y in the 
morning, most likely your Bible is not read, and 
your duty to your Maker is forgotten or neglect- 
ed. Up then, slumberer, time is money, and more 
than money. 


Do yousmoke ? Remember that time is money. | 
Let me see. | 


It is well to know and use figures. 
Ten minutes smoking before breakfast; ten min- 
utes after; ten minutes at dinner time; ten min- 
utes when a pedler calls; ten minutes when you 
eall ata neighbor’s; ten minutes when a neighbor 
ealls; ten minutes at night, Seventy minuntes 
each day insmoking. ‘Time ismoney. Seventy 
minutes is worth at least ten cents toa man. Ten 
cents a day is thirtysix dollars and fifty cents a 
year. If you smoke, very probably, you, your 
family and the community lose the value of thirty- 
six dollars and fifty cents each year by your simok- 
ing. 

‘Time ismoney. Let this enter into your cal- 
culations ; you mean to be saving, and you make 
a wooden lateh to your door: and spend in labor 
one third ofa day, and find yourself and tools aud 


stock ; and all this we may call twentyfive cents | 


when you might buy an iron latch for half the 
money. Or you are more economical stil ; and 
you get neither an iron or a wooden late; but 
open and close a dour just as you can, and then 


all your family lose, in one year, time equiva- 


lent to one dollar, or even two, or three, or four | 


doilars. 

Time is money to your neighbors. You employ 
amechanic, and you owe him; and if, when you 
call for your work, y4 would bring a bushel or 
halfa bushel of corn, time would be saved. But 


you make bim call on you just when he is out of 


He has to look round for a horse and 
wagon, and then look after you, and get your 
corp, and he loses about half a day, and his too’s, 
shop and work stand idle; and time, which is 
money, is lost. , 

Time ismoney. When you stand still, does the 
sun stand still? Does time stand still? Do the 
expenses of a family stand still 2? Does the season 
stand still 2 Does life stand still. 

You complain that you are poor. 


bread. 


You can’t 
take a newspaper —the Yankee Parmer, the Maine 
Recorder, a temperance paper, a religious paper. 
You can’t read the papers; you can’t buy and 
read any books. The reason is you do not know 
that time is money. 

Sut time is more than money. 
information is lost : 


If time is lost, 
habits are lost ; 
high attainments in religion are lost ; opporturi- 


good moral 


ties to help our neighbors are lost; and finally if 


time is lost, even the soul may be lost.— Yankee 
Farmer. 





PRESERVING EGGS, 

The present season of the year in. which far- 
mers and others should provide themselves with 
a stock of eggs for the season, as eggs are both 
cheaper and better in May and June than they are 


at any other season of the year. Goed fresh 


‘ges properly prepared will heep at least a year, 


Eggs dipped 


and have been kept much longer. 
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in varnish have been sent from India to England? 
and were hatched after their arrival. The. grea 
object seems to be the total exclusion of air, and 
the consequent evaporation of the fluids of the 
egg. Packed in salt, eggs sometimes keep well, 
the low temperature acting favorab'y, yet the air 
is not generally sufliciently excluded ,—the yolk 
is apt to settle to the side of the shell, and the egg 
of course becomes worthless. Putting down in 
water thoroughly saturated with quick-lime is 
now generally adopted, and is found to be the 


| cheapest as weil as surest mode of keeping them 
uninjured, We have sometimes seen so much 
lime used as to pack close around the lower cour- 
| ses of eggs, and from which they cou'd with diffi- 
| culty be extricated. ‘Lhis is not necessary ; that 
ithe water should be thoroughly impreguated with 
lthe lime is all that is required, and to secure this 
| object, a thin layer ofjlime onthe bottom of the 
| vessel may be admisisble, nothing more.— Gen. 
| Fur. 

| Wasnine Suece in a Var.—It may be rath- 
ler late in the day to say much upon this subjeet, 
but peradventure it may hereafter do some good, if 
not immediately, to remind our wool-growing read- 
ers of the necessity of having their wool tu the first 


rate order for market. We have said mueh on 


} 
} 
| 
| this subject heretofore ; and much more ueeds to 
| be said before every one will be eonvinced that 
there is more lost, in every sense of the word hy 
jhaving fleeces not properly cleansed than there 
jean be gained. But what we wish to remind you 
|of at present, isa method of washing sheep where 
lthere is no deep water sufficiently convenient, or 
leven where there is. ‘the method to make a vat 
l sufficiently large to wash a s! eep in, by a small 
brook and conduct the water into it, ‘This may 
he done where there is a small fallin brooks. The 
| water may be conducted into it and the person 
| who washes stands outside and performs the ne- 
cessary duties. 

When the water beeomes foul, it may be let 
out, and more let in. Simple as this may appear 
we bave been told that it is the best mode 


B. Nason of 


informed us that he washed 


to some, 
that can be adopted. Mr \ugusta, 
his floek of five oi 
six hundred in this way last spring and never bee 
them washed better, 


The stream that he used 
was a stall one that con through his pasture, “ihe 
person who washed them was uot oliliged to stand 


in the water, and every thing was doue easi y and 
comfortably. "Phe sheep were kept cleanly, aud 
on the whole he preferred it to any mode that he 
bad ever practised-— Maine Far, 


Tne Crops.—- The season is cold and back- 
ward, and fears are entertained that our erops of 
grain wilbe very Pebt. A great deal of rye was 
Winter-killed, and pieces that did not suffer from 
the effeets of the winter, have been material'y in- 
jured by the drought this s; ring. Of corn, little 
hope is entertained that it will amountto much. 
Vost of our farmers we understand, bave planted 
their fields the second time, and many of them 
the third) under 


stunces, 


really discouraging circum- 
Some attribute this failure to the se« d, 
but generally we believe it is attributed to the sea- 
son, for the seed in many instances where it has 
failed to come up was selected seed, and to all ap 
pearance perfect. pretty 
sood — on the mountuins we understai d U usual. 
ly so.—-- Spring fiell Whig. 


Grass is suid to be 
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MARL—ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS. | 

The following extract from Professor Rogers’ | 
late Geological Report, will give our agricultural | 
readers some more distinet idea of this remarka- | 
ble, and recently much talked of manure, which | 
abounds in Monmouth and other counties of New 
Jersey. 

Marl or green mineral loses nothing of its po- | 
tency by a long exposure, even of years to water | 
and the atmosphere ; in other words, it is not dis- | 
solved, or decomposed, or changed, by the ordi- | 
vary atmospheric agents which react so power- | 
fully upon many other minerals, and consequently 
we ure to regard it as nearly tact, with it to ef- | 
fect its decomposition, by the vital power of their 
organs, aud imbibe a portion of some of its con- 
stituents. 

“Mr Wooley manured a picee of land in the 
proportion of two hundred loads of good stable 
munure to the acre, applying upon an adjacent 
tract of the same soil is marl in the ratio of about 
twenty loads per acre. ‘he crops, which were 
timothy and clover, were much the | eaviest upon 
the section which bad reeeived the marl ; and there 
Was this aaditional fact greatly in favor of the fos- 
sil manure over the putreseent one, that the soil 
enriched by it, was entirely free of weeds, while 
om stable manure rendered its awn crop very 
oul, 


‘This being an experiment, an extravagantly 
large dressing of manure was employed, but not 
exceeding the usual average application more than 
twenty loads of marl surpassed what was necessa- 
ry for it. 

‘ Experience has already shown that land once 
amply marled, retains its fertility with a little dim- 
inu tion for at least ten or twelve years, if caré he 

had not to crop it too severely, while with all 
pract icable precautions, the stab'e manure must 
be re newed at least three times in that interval to 
maint ain im the soil a corresponding degree of 
vigor. 

‘The high and deservedly high name, Which the 
Squancum Mar! now boasts, was an inducement 
to me to subject it to chemical examination with 
special care and rigor. In exter sal aspect it dif- 
fors in no respect from many other n'sris of the 
State, and, chemically studied, Ido not find it to 
depart very materially from several others in the 





Silica 


43,40 
Protoxide of iron 21,60 
Alumina 6,40 
Lime 10,40 
Potash 14,48 
Water 4,40 


99,68 in 100 
grains 

In connexion with the foregoing extracts we add 
afew facts and experiments collected from the 
gentlemen whose names are used :— 

Messrs ‘Tunis and Joho B. Forman say that 
they bave used Squancum Marl, at the rate of 


| 100 bushels to the acre, on very poor, worn out, 


cold elay land: the produce of the first year was 


' 30 bushe!s of buckwheat to the acre — and the 


/second year (it being sowed the year before with 
|clover and herd) it cut a ton or more of good hay 
| per acre, after which about one hundred bushels 
‘of marl per acre were scattered over the seed, aud 
| it now yields two tons of good hay per acre, They 
| have also resuscitated mowing ground, after it had 
become too poor to produce a crop, by sp.eading 
100 bushels of marl per acre over the sod, and the 
effeet was to mellow the soil, and produce two 
tons of hay to the acre; the hay produced was of 
a superior quality, and free from weeds. One 
hundred bushels of marl to the acre of land, so 
poor asto have been considered useless, will raise 
a crop of from 12 to 20 bushels of rye per acre, 
and leave a fine sod of white clover. From three 
pints to two quarts of marl per hill of potatoes (the 
hills three feet apart on poor ground) has produc- 
ed from 200 to 250 bushels per acre. They have 
found the marl a very superior manure for tur- 
nips, and garden trutk in general, The effect of 
marling lands planted with apple trees, has an as- 
tonishing effect in improving the trees and fruit. 
‘They have known marl to be spread on bog mea- 
dow, and to cause doubic th® quantity of superior 
hay to be produced. A neighbor of theirs, a few 
years since, sowed out of a basket, about 60 bush- 
els of marl, on three or four acres of very poor 
land, and reap d about 100 bushels of buckwheat. 

Dr. Forman states that two or three years ago 
he broke up a small piece of land, which forty 
years had beet! considered too poor to plough, and 
ajoplied about 10U bushels of marl per acre ; the 
lead produced a good crop of rye and has cut 





proportion of its constituents, though: it does most 
certainly possess an amount of potash in its com- 
position not a little astonishing. Others, however, 
seem to have nearly as mueh. 

‘ At the pits which are very extensive the mar! 
is sold at the rate of 37 1-2 cents the load. 

* * * * * * . * 

It is transported by wagons to a distance, in 
some directions of twenty miles, and retailed, when 
bauled that far, at the rate of ten or twelve cents 
a bushel — being very profitably spread upon the 
soil in the small proportion of twentyfive or even 
twenty bushels to the acre. The fact that so smail 
an amount of this marl is found efficacious to the 
soil, which after two or three dressings is perma- 
nently improved, and to a high pitch, by it, fur- 
nishes me one consideration for supposing that too 
generally the marl is spread with a prodigality sur- 
passing all the necessities of land. 

‘A specimen of the marl froin Thorp’s lowest 
Jayer yielded me, after reiterated trials, uniformly 
about the following, for its composition, 


about aton of clover hay per acre every year since. 
He also states that Sguancu:n Marl was first used 
about thirty years ago by Derick Chamberlain, 
under the name of creek mud ; it caused the piece 
of land thus manured, to produce double the 
quantity it had done before. and the effect on the 
land is still visible — Franklin Mercury. 





Paste made by putting acetate or sugar of lead 
into it, instexd of the old way of mixing it with 
alum, keeps it from moulding, clear, and quite 
moist for months together. We have heard that 
Hodgson, of Harthburn, communicated this mode 
of making paste to a book binder in Cursitorstreet, 
London, in 1819; and that he has found from long 
experience that it is by far the most useful way he 
has ever heard of. 





Dr. Tier of Germany has invented a process, by 
means of which beet root can be transformed into 
solid white sugar, in the space ofeight hours. The 
produce in October and December last, under his 
process including the molasses, was from 9 to 10 











per cent, 





ROOT CULTURE, 

We have published several articles showing the 
manner of culture, and the : dvantages of cu tivat- 
ing reots for Stock. We are pleased to find that 
farmers are turning their attention to this subject, 
and while the scarcity and high price of hay is 
fresh in their minds, we hope that many will try 
experiments. But they should not try experi- 
ments on toosmall a scale. ‘They may raise Ruta 
Baga, Parsnips, Carrots, Mangel Wurtzel, and 
other roots on a small piece of ground in the gar- 
den, spade up the ground, wheel on the manure, 
or carry it ina basket, dig the ground ove., beat 
the little sods in pieces, throw off the stones and 
turfs, make up a littie bed, sow it by a piece of 
board in rows so near that weeds must be pulled 
up with the fingers; and perhaps the expense of 
raising them in this manner will be a collar a 
bushel, and the experimenter, will suppose that it 
costs more than it comes to, and become discour- 
aged; when with proper management, these roots 
might be raised with one sixth part of the expense, 
Roots are raised in the cheapest manner by those 
who are prepared to sow by machines and destroy 
the weeds and loosen the soil mostly with cultiva- 
tors. But with lexs preparation and on a smaller 
scale we have raised roots with little expense, but 
have never raised many of ove kind, as we have 
sometimes cultivated 15 or 20 varieties in order to 
learn which is preferable. We take apiece of 
mellow rich soil that has been planted one year 
or more, if .here be stones on it, they should be 
removed, put on the manure, plough the ground, 
harrow it several times. Ifthe ground be rather 
wet and liable to be injured by heavy rains, throw 
it inte beds, by ploughing im the alley and turning 
a furrow each way. ‘lhe beds should be narrow 
or wide, and the alleys deep or shallow according 
to the general dryness or wetness of the soil. Some 
soils are so dry as to need no alleys to drain them, 
others so wet that deep alleys, narrow beds and a 
large quantity of light manure are necessary ; by 
this process we have made a soil sufficiently dry, 
which before was ca'led a mud hole on which it 
was difficult to pass with a team in hauling hay 
on account of mire. 

Sowing. With one corner of the hoe make a 
drill across the beds which may be done as fast 
as you can walk, then drop the seeds and cover 
them with a hoe, all of which may be performed 
in a shoit time. ‘The earth shouid be pressed up- 
on carrot seed if it be dry: we do this by patting 
with the hoe. or if itbe very dry we walk on the 
drill after itis sown. The drills should be 15 or 
18 inches apart for carrots and two feet for mungel 
wurtzcl, then with a small hoe the weeds may be 
destreyed and the ground loosened with very little 
expense, Inthis manner we have raised ruta 
baga, carrots and wurtzels as cheap as we could 
raise the same quantity of potatoes on the same 
ground, It may cost more to cultivate the same 
ground with other roots, but they usually yield 
twice or three times as much as potatoes. 

We received the following information, as to 
the culture and value of carrots, from Mr Levi 
Hutchins, of Concord N.H. He planted sixtysix 
rods mostly with carrots, and he raised 30C bush- 
els by particular measurement, and eleven bush- 
els of onions and twelve of beets. ‘The soil was a 
pine plain with a substratum of clay, which was 
ploughed up and mixed with the soil. The year 
previous it was greensward, had about fifteen 
common cartioads of manure to the acre, was only 
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in tolerable condition, aud produced a middling | tomed supply of food. And yet surprising as it) 2!" of a good quality for his purpose, erected a 


crop of corn. 
no manure was put on it; it was ploughed and 
harrowed, the stones and sods thrown off in order 
to sow with a machine, then levelled with a hoe. 
After being ploughed, two hands prepared and 
sowed it in halfa day. The rows were seventeen 
inches apart, and four ounces of seed were sown. 
It required one or two more days’ work in hoeing 
than it would if p'anted in corn — less expense in 
digging than the same quantity of potatoes. Mr 
Hutchins sold several tons at nine dollars, being 
two thirds the price of hay. 


and left the oats when they were mixed and fed 
together. Those that bought them used them 
mostly for sheep. The shakers at Canterbury fat 
their horses on carrots. A bushel of carrots weighs 
about 40 Ibs.— Yankee Far. 





Woot.— In many sections of our State, Agri- 


culturists are turning their serious attention to the | 


growing of Wool, with a certain prospect of a fair 
remuneration for the enterprise. It has been 
proved by experience that in this country, flocks 
of sheep can be doubled in a short period of time, 
and no doubt remains that eventually more Wool 
will be produced than wil suffice for our own 
cousumption, In 1831, the number of Sheep in 
the United States was estimated at twenty millions. 
Since that period the increase has been rapid, and 
the number at present may with safety be set 
down at thirty millions, producing at a fair caleu- 
lation, one hundred and eight millions of pounds 
of washed weol. The price of wool has ranged, 
and is at present high, so that estimating the new 
clip atan average of 43 cents per pound, the total! 
value will amount to $43,200,000. In 1830, the 
number of sheep raised in Great Britain, was thir- 
tytwo millions, producing one hundred and sixty 
millions of Ibs. of wool. In France in 1828, there 
were thirtytwo millions of sheep, which produced 
upwards ofone hundred millions of lbs, of wash- 
ed wool. In Prussia in 1828, the number of sheep 
amounted to 11,606,200, of which, upwards of 
1,734,000, were merinos, The number of sheep 
in the state of New York, at present, is computed 
at full five milions; in Pennsylvania, three and a 
half millions, and in Vermont, one milion one 


hundred and fifty thousand.— Phil. Com. List. 





HOEING CORN. 

The object of hoeing and working the soil 
about corn, are, first,to destroy all weeds; and 
second'y, to loosen the soil at the surface, that it 
may the more readily absorb dews and rain which 
fall upon it, and prevent the evaporation of mois- 
ture, which takes place much sooner where the 
soil is hard, than where it is kept loose and mel- 
low. The practice so prevalent, of dep cuttiva- 
tion by the plough between rows of coin is not to 
be recommended. Ifthe ground has been prop- 
erly prepared before planting, when not too wet, 
jt will not need this additional loosening. After 
the corn has arrived at the usual size for hoeing, 
the soil shou'd on!y be disturbed at the surface.. 
For as the plants increase in size, they send out 
long fibrous thread-like roots in all directions, 
which branch every way and run all over the 
ground; and it is through these that they receive 
a large portion of their nourishment. To break 


or injure these would therefore materially retard 
the growth of the plants by cutting off their accus- 


The year it was sowed in carrots! may seem, a notion is very prevalent, that it is. 


| 
} 
| 
/ 





He gave them to} he reached forward his head for food ? 
cows and horses, and the latter picked them out) treat plants, which, as much as animals require 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| 





furnace at Washington, in whieh by the adoption 


serviceable to break the roots of corn. But what from abroad of a very easy and simple process, he 
should we think of such reasoning as this, were it | manufacturing zine from the New Jersey ore. 
applied to animals What should we think if it! This we understand is the first successful attempt 
were declared to be serviceable to cattle to de. |t? produce this valuable metal from the ore, that 
prive them oftheir supply of food? Or as a wri- has been made in this country, aud the establish- 
ter somewhere asks, what would be thought of |e" at Washington is therefore a subject of com. 
the reason of a man, who should declare it as his | (20M Mterest, as it promises to renderus measura- 
opinion, and practically enforce it, that the best | ay gy anata of foreign supply. 
way to fatten a bu'lock, is to wound his tongue, |. The circumstances und the importance of the 
break his teeth and batter his jaws, whenever | introduction of this process into our country, will 
Why then | 2Ppear by an extract from Mr Hussler’s remarks: 
; “The zine of commerce (Spalter) is generally 
very impure as to admixture of metals: therefore 
not malleable, and it is entirely an article of for- 
eign importation. The price is a'so variable, 
in performing this operation, all the loose mellow ranging from three cents to a dollar to the pound, 
sarth is scraped away from between the rows and rena quantities are consumed, and at present 
heaped up round the plants, forming a sort of roof | there is no supply inthe New York market. The 
about them, throwing off the rain, which rune! gentleman who'erected the zine distilling estab- 
down into the bard soil thus laid bare at the bot- | S!ment in Switzerland from whieh F had order- 
tom ofthe furrows, which the first dry weather eda supply for our purpose, having arrived in this 
hakes to the last degree of hardness, so that the | CouMtry, it was deemed most advisable to take ad- 
roots can receive no moisture here, and little with- | vantage oe a CHCutAnEe,; evest un entail 
in these artificial pyramids. A reason is assigned | @°"% and thus avail ourselves of the American 
in favor of hilling,— that it makes the corn stand | °T° for the distillation of pure zine. This was 
firmer and more erect, and is less liable to be bro- | also judged to be true economy, asthe purification 
ken down by the wind. This may be the case of the impure zine of commerce is a more expen- 
when thre plants are small and do not need any jae =o map me reduction of & Gees the eve 
such help; bat when they attain a height of pa | itself ‘This establishment at the arsenal has in 
eral feetand are loaded with leaves: and’ ears, it | °Y°TY respect proved successful.” The zine pro- 
must be evident that a little loose earth piled about | duced, is - farther remarked, is malleuble ; a qual- 
the roots is totally insufficient for such a purpose. ity which the imported article wants, and which 
It is the strong bracing roots which radiate from | ®!0P€ renders ours superior for many purposes, 
the stock which are to support it there ; and to and especially for roofing. 
bury these roots deep under the surface while We have also received a fine specimen of brass 
they are growing, and thus shut out from them made at the same establishment, from the ore pro- 
both heat and air, and render them weak and ten- | °Ured at Sterling. ‘There is therefore no longer 
der would only help to bring about the very thing | *"Y doubt concerning this deposite, and it must 
we wish to prevent. soon become at once an important article of com- 
It is important to farmers that this subject be | Mere to our State, and the source of supply fora 
well understood; for a little knowledge may save useful metal to the country at large. Professor 
many weary steps, and be the means of an ‘abun. | Rogers, in his late valuable report on the geologi- 
dant cropin the bargain. But ifany farmers doubt cal eaeeey of the State, after expressing a hope 
the accuracy of our reasoning, we would request thatthe zine of Sterling and its vicinity may not 
them to test it by experiment; by ploughing and be left:to ie Sngramuctive, panna Chet See epeN 
hilling high one part of their corn, and using the | ™OUS quantities of it, and the facilities it would 
cultivates and applying the same amount of labor | present to mining, are calculated to invite attention 
in mellowing the flat surface of the other; and |and enterprise, so soon as its existence and value 
become more generally known.’’— .Vewark Daily 
Adv. 


their proper nourishment, in the same way ? 
Hilling corn we would also disapprove, although 
it is very commonly practised. Not unfrequent'y 





then measure the results.x— Yankee Far. 





NEW JERSEY ZINC, 
It has long been known to Mineralogists, through Inrerestine Expertment.— A bar of heated 
the scientific investigations of Dr. Fowler, at pres- | iron to whiteness, held against a strong current 
ent one of the Representatives of this State in lof air from the blowing apparatus of a forge, in- 
Congress, that the greatest known deposite of the | stead of cooling, as might have been expected, 
red oxide of zinc, and, that of the richest quality, burned brilliantiy, throwing off scintillations in 
exists in the neighborhood of Ster'ing, in Sussex |every directions. ‘The editor of the Scientifie 
county. A mountain mass of it is found at that Tracts who relates the account, does not undertake 
place, about two hundred feet high. Various ex- | to account for it: but it is evident that the addi- 
periments to render it available, however, have | tional oxygen thus forced upon the already ignit- 
heretofore proved unsuccesstul. But this desider- | ed metal, promoted the continuance of the com- 
itum has at le-gth been obtained, and the reduc- | bustion, chemicaily, in a much greater degree 
tion ofthe ore is no longer a doubtful process. | than its cooling power retarded it.— Boston Me- 
hirty tons of it were recently sent to the furnace | chanic. 
at Washington City, and we have received a beau- — 
tiful specimen of the product, whieh metallurgists Sick Headache.— A teaspoonful of finely pow- 
whom we have consulted pronounce a pure and | dered charcoal, drank ina half a tumbler of water, 
superior article. will in less than fifteen minutes give relief to the 
Mr J. R. Hassler, the superintendent of the |sick headache, when caused by a stperabun- 
construction of the standard weights and weasures | dance of acid on the stomach.— Newburyport 
for the Custom Houses, being unable to procure | Herald. 
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| Cut Worm — A friend informs us that he succeeded 
| in destroying cut worms by watering ground infested 
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| by them with brine in which hams had been preserved, 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 15, 1836, 


In his first 
application he destroyed some of his vegetables, as well 


, diluted with a large proportion of water. 


FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS’ WORK FOR | 4s the worms in consequence of using the brine without 

JUNE. | diluting it sufficiently. In succeeding trials he attained 

Warerine Prasrs, && — It was remarked by Mr | his object, and destroyed the worm without injuring the 
Loudon that “ If the season be at all dry, vegetables will | vegetables. 

stand in need of artificial watering. Many kitchen crops 

are lost or produce a very inferior quality for want of 


Bers — We have received a pamphlet of 75 pages 
written by John M. Weeks of Salisbury, Vt. entitle d “an 





watering; lettuce and cabbages are often hard and stringy; | 
turnips and radishes do not swell,onions decay, &c. Co- | easy method of managing Bees in the most profitable 
pious waterings in the evening, during the dry seasons 


wouid produce that fullness and suceulency, which we | their destruction by the Moth.” We have not yet had 


find in the vegetables produced in the low countries, and lime to give the work a thorough perusal, but from a 

in the Marsh Gardens at Paris, and in England at the | cursory view are inclined to think favorably of the work. 
) 

beginning and latter end of the season. 


| manner to their owner, with infallible rules to prevent | 


The vegetables | We will give further notice of this useful tract as soon | 
brought to the London market from the Neat’s houses | as we can command leisure for that purpose. 


and other adjoining gardens, where the important article Peas are selling in Fanueil Hall Market for $6 00 per | 


of watering is much more attended to than in private . ars 
P Strawberries 75 cts. to 1 dollar a box. 


ad bushel. 
country gardens, may be adduced as affording proof of 


the advantage of this practice. Another Silk Periodical.— A semi-monthly paper has 
been issued from the press of R. Cook, Keene, N. H. 


The price is one dolar a year. 


Vegetables that are newly transplanted, as they have 
their roots more or less diminished, or otherwise injured, 


ofien need watering, until they have taken new roots. 





; f 3 Several prepared articles, favors from correspondents, 
But this should be done with caution. If a dry season 


: i we, &c. postponed for want of room to our next. 
follow the transplanting let them be watered if they ap- 


pear to droop, only at evenings and cloudy weather, and 


7 MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
with water which has been exposed one day at least to 


Saturday, June 11, 18 


the shining of the sun; not with water directly froma 
well or cold spring as it will give a chill to the plants. 
Only asmall quantity should be applied at once; that it 
may have an effect similor to that of a refreshing rain; 


FRUITS. 
Early Virginia Strawberry, large and very fine, a Box, 
and also a fine specimen of Russett Pearmain, from Mr 


se : : Geo. Newhall, Dorchester. 
for water applied plentifully or forcibly, or falling from ; 


a considerable height is apt to wash away the finest of err Oe FEawene. 
the mould from the roots, or make little cavities about Bouquets, containing many choice flowers were pre- 
sented by the Messrs Winship; Messrs Lovey ; Col. 
Wilder; Messrs Jno. A. Kenrick and 8S. Walker. 


The Scotch roses of the Messrs Winship, and the yel- 


them, which admit too much air. 

In dry season, whole gardens sometimes need water- 
ing; and in doing it the above mentioned precautions 
should be regirded. It is of very great convenience to 
have a piece of standing water or a brook or rivulet near 
at hand by which water m»y be furnished in sufficient 


low roses, and peonies of Mr Kenrick, were fine speci- 
mens. In Col. Wilder's bouquet we noticed the follow- 
ing flowers, viz:— 

abundance without a great degree of labor. Pancratium Ainancoes, Alstromeria pelegrina, Alstro- 
meria Psittacina, Als‘romeria Var., Calecolaria Grand 


Pracricat Hinrs.— ‘he following tems relating to} . : as 
% - Sultan, Calceolaria 2 varieties from seed. 


ral economy are derived from conversations which we ae? ete 
pier sashes stte . s : no a owe Gladiolus Colvilli, Marica cerulea, Plumbago cerulea, 
have from time to time eutered into with sundry practi- | on. : ‘ ; : 
ligrida pavonia, Nierembergia phenicea, Maurandia 
Barclayana. Roses—Tiiumph of Bollwiller, Lady By- 
ron, Belladonna, Sanguinea, Double whire rocket, Ver- 
bena malindres, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Ornithogalun 
| varieties, Metrosideros Saligna. 
Messrs Hovey and 8S. Walker exhibited in addition to 


cal farmers. 





Tar for Sheep.— A gentleman who keeps a large flock 


of sheep says that during the season of grazing he gives 





hiis sheep 4, at the rate of a gill a day to every twenty 





sheep. Ele puts the tar in troughs, sprinkles a little fine 


saltover it, and the sheep consume it with eagerness. | their bouquets,several specimens of seedlin + Viola grand- 


. . | 
This preserves them from worms in the head, promote | flora. 
| 


their general health, and is thought to be a specifi 
against the rot. 


For the Committee, 

S. WALKER. 
The members of the Flower Committee are requested 
to mect at their hall, on Saturday, leith inst, at 11 
o'clock, to make choice of a Chairman agreeably to a 
vote of the Society ofthe 4th insr. 


Botts in Horses.— A traveller informs us that the 
stage drivers ov the routes leading from Albany to the 
western paris of the State of New York, in giving water 
go their horses on the road, mix a little wood ashes with 
their drink, wh.ch they say, effectually preserves them 
against botts. 


Stuir Carpets should always have a slip of paper put 


j under them, at and overthe cdge of every step, which 
Thistles.— It is said that if thistles are cut after they 


is the part where they first wear out, in order to lessen 
are in fall bloom an inch or two above the ground they 


the friction of the carpets against the boards beneath. 
will be more easily subdued than those cut at the sime | The strips should be, within an inch or two, as long as 


time with the hoe below the surface the carpet is wide, and about four or five inches in 


In the former case 
the remaining stub of the thistle gets ful! of water, which 
resting on the crown of the plant injures it so far as to 
occasion a few feeble shoots only to rise, whilst in the 


atier strong vnd luxuriant stems were produced. 


breadth, so as to hea little distance upon each step This 
simple plan, sev easy of execution, will, we know, pre 
serve a stair carpet half as long again as it would last 
without the strips of paper.--- Pictou Bee 








Protection of Plants — We hear complaints all around , 
of the destruction made by the cut worm among cab- 
bages, and other plants. 

Our plan is to wrap the stem of the plant with a bit of 
paper. The pressure of the earth will keep the wrap- 
per in place, and the worm finding it not convenient to 
get over the top of the wrapper, and not being sufficient- 
ly learned and intellectual to breakfast on a bit of news- 
paper, he is compelled to abandon the enterprize, and 
like a disappointed politician, retires in despair, and 
hides himself in the earth as near the plant as he can 
conveniently get; where, if you rise early, you may find 
and make him a prisoner—IJndiana Farmer. 





A gentleman having occasion to manure a certain por- 
tion of land lately,the carts bearing the manure passed 
through a field that appeared one entire bed of common 
thistles. It was observed that wherever the cart went 
the thistles were entirely destroyed. He rolled 
the whole field with a cast iron roller in the latter end 
of May, and twice in the beginning of June. ‘This field 
The 
and 
closefvot have been exterminated in the same way wiih 
most couiplete success —Scottish paper. 


then 


has been perfectly free froin thistles ever since. 


expense was ouly three shillings per acre. Fern 


Geological.--- James G. Pereival and Charles U. Shep- 
herd, Esqrs. of New Haven, have been appointed by the 
Governor, the Committee to make a Geclogical Survey 
of this State under certain resolves of the last General 
Assembly, making an appropriation for this purpose. 
They are to proceed on the work immediately.---Yew 


Haven Herald. 





The Journeymen Tailors in New York, convicted of 
unlawful combination, were sentenced on Saturday. 
The President of the Society was fined $150, the nex, 
officer $100, and each of the others $50. No serious 
disturbances took place, although a mob was feared.--- 
Daily Herald. 





Instinct of Plants.-- Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel of 
water is placed within six inches of a cucumber vine, that 
in 24 hours time, willalter the direction of its branches, 
and not stop ull it comes in contact withthe water. And 
ifa pole is placed at a considerable distance from an un- 
supported vine, the branches of which are proceeding in 
a contrary direction from that towards the pole, the vine 
willin a shorttime alter its course and not stop till it 
clings around the pole. But the same vine will careful- 
ly avoid attaching itself to low vege‘ables nearer to it, 
as the cabbage &e. Dr. Darwin gives several instan- 
ces of the instinct of plants. 





Legislative Bounty on Silk.---A gentieman writes to 
us as sollows: ** Will you have the goodness to inform 
me through the next Farmer, if it was the intention of 
our Legislature to pay the bounty on silk to joint stock 
companies, who are not incorporated or to any copurt- 
ners in the growing and manufacturing silk, consisting 
of two or more persons, or only to individual growers 7’? 

The 6th section of the act referred to is as follows: 
“The provisions of this act shall not apply to bodies 
politic and corporate.’’ We have not had tiine to inves- 
tigate this subject, but as at present advised are of 
opinion that no company, firm or association would be 
considered as a body politic, or be affected by this sec- 
tion, which had not been mcorporated by a special act 
of the Legislature fur that purpuse. 
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i — ai | HEMP SEED. +P [CC rap r ro 
The Great American Cataract for sale. Persons desi- | ; , ; PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
rous of purchasing Niagara Falls are informed through | Just received, 100 bushels prime and fresh Hemp Seed, | 
Mr Rathb d the| which wi i be sold low, at the New England Sced Store, Nos. | 
the Black Rock Advocate, that Mr Rathburn and the | Ot aud 52 North Market street, Boston. June 1. CORRECTED WITH GYEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
other proprietor suf Niagara Falls, offer this wonder of | — 
. . . ' > J ~ 
the world for sale. It is described as an excellent mill | FARM FOR SALE. ; ‘eins \, | "a | Toes 
. epege ay ! For sale a Farm in Bed‘ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles | APPLES,  hhussetts and Daldwins, arre KH) Qasr 
, > ‘“ able wate “s re | ; : : ? - : ’ : ‘1 ushe 7| oe 
eum, 0 pane af “ adeno ae ; weet and we from Boston and 10 from Lowel, containing 104 acres inclu- | Beans, white, . . : Dushel) 387) 22 
believe most people who have like the picturesque and | ding about 15 acres covered witha valuable growth of wood | BER. orca j . burrel | 11 50) 12 yg 
poetical tailor who once visited it, will agree that it is | which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, Cargo, No. |. ; , ; a (| ot a Go 
: ; ae. oe ™ oe ae | the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- | ; prime, : ° ° , | 70) 7% 
a most superb “ location’’ for sponging a coat.—N. Y. | ion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and | : EESWAX, (Americ n) . . » | pound | _ 28 
Courier. | shrubs which have been collected at much labor and e XPense 5 | - UrreR store, No. I rs ° ee ~V) 60 
attached to the garden is a Green House filled with thrifty | F HEESE, new milk, . , 7 10 2 
The | f | : dits 1 ' bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which | * EATHERS, northern, geese, . » | . Ot ! 660 
1e heavy snows of last winter and its long contin- | Qi) Ke sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm | F southern, geese, ° ; | o Ww 
uance on the ground inthe spring, have destroyed the | is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is | nae gga ma + 4 | wil s B.. 5 1b 
. . | stoeked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears = . ‘ , quintal| » 25 
( > whe o e section of the Mo- | * ; ee. Cre ee Senesee - 1 | 1< 
prospect of the wheat crop in the section of | Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, | FLour, Gene see, cash | barrel | 7 00 7 37 
hawk country. Not more than half an average crop! Raspberries, Gooseberries, &c &e., which the preseut owner careening How ard street, os 7 bo 712 
is expected | has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded umore, wharf, . . | ce 7 4 7 25 
| on the west by Concord River, which is well sapplied with | — Frege -_ bushel | / 92 | 
Pike . | fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a | “*4'%; Vert, northern yellow Nel Se 94 
TON , « ? ¥ rw La s he . | “ | 4, 
BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, June 14, 1536. desirable retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or | “tee aan _— | « 78 88 
; : . : white, ‘ 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. | shooting. | . | 4 on 80 
we . iia | Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms Rye, northern, Bae 98 
At market 275 Beef Cattle, 20 pairs Working Oxen, : P cabs ’ Barley | «be ae 
“ a oe ? which will be liberal, apply to the subsesber in Boston or at | Siete heed : : He + 00 
60 Cows and Calves, 375 Sheep, and 560 Swine. | the Farm. JAMES VILA. } ats, nor hern, . (prime) ae 
; i : . | Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 30 Og 
Prices. Beef Cattle.—Prices have declined, and we | SERRE aR - | eachten ecrewnd | « 19900 | 24 69 
. y . } ’ : ‘ lo ape 
reduce our quotations toconform tosales. We noticed N VATIVE FOREST TREES, - hard pressed, , : } “ 126 00) 25 og 
ee ? 4 ties alite | The subseriber will furnish the following kinds of Native ONFY, : ’ ‘ | gallon 
a number of yokes of extra taken at dos; Ist quality Forest Trees ‘rom the vicinity of Bangor, Maine, and ship | Hors, Ist quality p . pound | 13 | 1M 
at 43s6d a 46s;. seeond quality 37s6d a 40s6d;. third | them carefully, according to orders, viz.: Silver Firs, (from 2d quality. ‘ : ss eB. i | 13 
quality 34sGd a 36s9d. | 2to3 feet high); Elms, (from 5 to 25 feet); Rock Maples, | Larn, Boston, Ist sort, . i | a | 16 16 
Cow d Cal Dull. N | | k | (from 5 to 25 teet); Mountain Ash, (from 5 to 25 feet) ; | southern, Ist sort, 5 y “6 | M4 15 
ows and Calves—Dull. Nearly all at market were | Spruee, Sumachs, Pines, and Cedars, Red Cherry, Sugar | LEATHER, s!aughter, sole, at Fk a ») 
of an ordinary quality, some of age came a great Plums, and Junipers. Also Seed of the above trees furnished | do, upper, . ‘Wis | 22 Qs 
dist We seed onl 15, 18, 28, 25,29, 31 | in their season. Any orders addressed to the subscriber dry hide, sole, ‘ ‘ . 19 2} 
isvance. e noticed salesat $15, 18, 28, 25, 2), 31, | Seedsman at Bangor, or left at Geo. C. Barrett’s New England do. upper, j | 18 oy 
32, and 36. | Seed Store. Boston, will meet with pron pt attention. Philadelphia, sole. 27 ot) 
- . | a say 2. 1835 P > > ' ‘“<“ 5 on 
Sheep and Lambs—Lots were taken at 13s6d, 14s, | Bangor, May 2, 1835. WM. B. HARLOW. ace —— sole, . ° per , 4 , Y 
ts : | nie eke eS vest s ask : 18 
15s, 16s3d and 18s. | PHINNEY CORN PLastTeR Parts, per ton of 2200 ibs. 250) 295 
E Reine Pr: : r } 2 : a ee Pork, Mass. inspect. extra ey ? barrel | 25 50 | 26 ; 
2 Swine—Prices have declined, and we reduce our | For sale, a few bushels of this superior Rarly Corn, reeom- Navy, a ‘or | ~8 50 
quotations. Lots,some of which were more than half mended in the current volume of the New England Farmer, bone, middlings, searce, “ 
‘. < . . " r; > > , " mr 
Barrows, were taken at 6 3-4,7.71-4 and 71-2. Re- | ®¥ Capt. Daniel Chandler. Price §3 per bushel. May 18. | Seeps, Hera’s Grass, . bushel | 2 75 | 
: : ‘ 7 : | —— - ——-—-— - . ————— Red Top, “ 40 4 
tail priee from 7 to 10, varying according to quality and SPLENDID DAHLIA ROOTS. Red Clover, northers.. pound 1) 48 
size. | Just received from the Lancaster Gardens, a fine agsort- | >'LK asta ers . bushel) 3 nd 
| meut of splendid Dahlia Roots. For sale at the New England oa Low, tried < FI Ib. B 4 +4 
2 " rsp ran ee | Seed Store. ooL, prime, or Saxony eeces, poune 7 i 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. > oa aeee ee ee American, full bluod, washed, « 60 | 70 
Mospay, June 6,1836. At market 900 head of Cat- 00 ACRES ~~ oa ~ ae ae 4 2 
a - _ } do, -2 do, “ | 50 5 
tle, 2 Cows and Calves wag Sheep. _ | Of the best land in Roxbury, for sale, situated on Brush do. 1-4 and common Be 15 | 55 
Prices, &c.—The supplies were rather larger this | Hill Turnpike, about 4 miles from th» city, near Grove Hall, Native washed } « | 50) 55 
. . - | sil —- . 4 ARP . . = . illo “ 
week and many of the Cattle were of inferior quality. | together with all the buildings thereon, comprising a conve ce. ( Pulled superfine, | | 60 | 65 
: ; b ~ | ment dwelling house, 2 barns, one of which has a cellar, and <7 | Ist Lambs, oe 55 | 60 
The demand however continues animated, and about | |, capable of holding 100 tons of hay, with an inexhaustible EL42d = do. ean oo 
850 head were taken, butat a decline of 25 cents per | well of soft water conutiguous—a mill house—corn barn, sheds, s 2) 3d do, ; ; * 30 | 35 
wt. fj list 1k? Pre Da 00 Stoo | &e.—large, valuable orchards of inoculated fruit trees of 4 Ist Spinni ng, P a 50; 55 
cwt. from | ist week's rates. rices $7 a oU—aver- | 31) kinds.—a nursery of young trees—gooseberries, currants, | Southern pulled wool is ge nerally Bets. | 
age 9 75 perewt. | &e. The land ts well adapted to the growth of the Mulberry less per Ib. | 
Cows and Calves—Rather a small demand and at | and is accessible by two roads. For further ; articulars en- - 
, ae | quire of Charles Mclatire, No.5, Exchange street, Boston, or . — 
reduced price. About 20 taken at Hie, 20, a 35 each. | of the subscriber on the premises, PROVISION M RKE 7s 
Vel 
Sheep— Market bare. THOS. H. DARLING RETAIL PRICES. 
H d St Nothi fi rt lies | Roxbury, May 23d, 183¢ 
ay an raw— Nothing of impo ance, supplies | re 2a 4 ETL a Hams, northeru, - | pound 14 16 
havc been prevented by the inclemency of the weath- | OSAGE ORANGE, &c. ome re and western, i. 13] 13 
} c 4“ | 
er.—NV. Y. Couri.r and Enq. | Nursery of Willixm Kenrick, at Nonantum Hil/, Newton. ond a oe , s ae el ~{ e 
oe OSAGE ORANGE—Maclura aurantica. A hardy tree nooven.tese : | 6 a) os 
JAMES MANN, |} and one of the most ornamental of all our native trees. ft oo : : | « | oof os 
: “ gee oa. a - . ah ° . . -< ~ 
Preserver of Birds aud Quadrupeds, at the stopping place | whick sstking “ oe a rg a ee, ae > — Eces, ° a | dozen | 15] 18 
of the Boston and Worcester Cars, Winships’ Nursesies, | Which 19 Bot ecatabic, is large ke SR OCFange, GRE a KK PoTATOES . 4 hushe 45 50 
Brighton color and splendid. ‘The wood produces fine yellow dye, aud Copen ’ l harret |2.50] 273 
Orders or subjects for preservation directed as above, and | is one of the most tongh strong. and elastic of all the w -ods ; 
| it is ealled Row Wood, and is supposed to be the most durable — = 


left at the Rail Road Depot, will be forwarded with despatch 

and promptly attended to 

Aniinals purchased. 
Canary Birds for sale—superior songsters. 
June 15, ’ 


Skins of Foreign Birds and rare 





ST HELENA POTATOES, 
100 bushels of the above superior Potatoes for sale at the 


New England Farmer office, for 30 cts. per bushel. 
June 8. f* 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL. 

For sale at the Agricultoral Warehouse and New England 
Seed store. the first volume of the Silk Manval and Practical 
Farmer, neatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- 
uable information on the subject of Silk Culture. It is deci- 


dedly the cheapest book, extant, that .reats upon that subject 


May 4. 


| oak. 


timber in the world, and for ship timber is preferred to live 
I'he wood, like that of the orange, is armed with long 
sharp, spines, and makes the strongest and most beautiful of 
all hedges. ‘The trees are some male and some female, there 
fore requiring more than one for the production of frait; but 
these cannotbe distinguished when young. Price 50 cts. each, 
and $5,00 a dozen. 
Al.so— 

LANCASHIRE GOOSEBE RRIES. A new importation‘of 
finest Lancashire Gooseberries, is just received, [Price $3 a 
dozen. 


—ALSO— 

COCKSPUR, OR NEW CASTLE THORNS FOR 
HEDGES. A new supply of tns beautiful plant 1s just re- 
ceived and may now be had if applied for secon. Hedges of 
this plant have been proved by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, 
and these, during 17 years, have never been annoved by the 
destructive borer. Plants young, aud worth S10 a 1000 
Orders sent by mail, post paid. will be promptly execated. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


The subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe 
County in the State of New York, will attend to ihe collee- 
tion of Mortgages, or any general land business in the County 
of Monroe. Persons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
gion, will find it for their interest to cai! on him as he has many 
Farms for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

Land Broker, No. 27, E xchange Street. 
Reference to Col. Joseen May, 
Epwarp Croert, 
Samuert May, Esq’rs. 
Rochester, N. Y. March 5. 


3m. 


FRENCH SUGAR BEET, 

A valuable root for the table when young, and for Cattle 
when fully grown; v ry productive. 2 to 2 1-2 Ibs. will seed 
an acre. For sale at the Seed Store, 51 and 52, .orth Mar 











Double Dahlias of fine varieties, are now ready for d. livery. 


ket street. may 25, 
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MICAL MY. 


TRUTH, 
BY REV. LUTHER HAMILTON. 


Father! the light Thou bid’st to shine, 
And chase the shades of night away, 
Is but an emblem of thy truth 

That gives to man his mental day. 


As that unfolds to wondering eyes, 

The glorious forms of power and love 

Thy hand hath shaped, thy goodness crowned — 
In earth below, and heaven above, 


So doth thy ‘Truth with brighter beams 
Illume the visions of the soul, 
Cheer the sad heart with hope’s fair scenes 


Beyond where waves of sorrow roll. 


And if to me must be denied 

To see the light of cheerful day 

On field or flood or mountain height 
Shed over all its varied ray ; 


Or doomed to be in error’s thrall, 
The darkness of the mind to feel, 
Be Superstition’s trembling slave 
And at his shrine of terror kneel; 


Let me, O God! no more behold 

Nor sky, nor sea, nor verdant field, 
But give me Truth — and [ will own 
A brighter heaven and earth revealed. 


(From the New York Mirror.) 
MARY’S BEE. 


As Mary with her lip of roses, 
Was tripping o’er the flow’ry mead, 
A foolish little bee supposes 
The rosy lip a rese indeed ; 
And so, astonished at the bliss 
He steals the honey of her kiss. 


He wantons there a moment, lightly — 
He sports away on careless wing — 
But, ab, why swells that wound unsightly ? 
The rascal! he has left a sting! 
She runs to me with weeping eyes — 
Sweet image of fair April skies! 


* Be this,’ said I, ‘ to heedless misses 

A warning, they should bear in mind; 
For oft a lover steals their kisses, 

Then flies, and leaves a sting behind.’ 
‘ This may be wisdom, to be sure,’ 
Said Mary; ¢ but [ want a cure.’ 


What could I do? to ease the swelling 
My lips and hers delighted meet; 

And, trust me, from that lovely dwelling, 
I found the poison very sweet ! 

Fond boy, unconscigus of its smart, 

I suck’d the poison gf my heart ! 








Education is a companion which no misfo- 
tune can depress — no clime destroy — no enemy 
alienate — no despotism enslave. At home a 
friend, abroad an introduction — in solitude a sol- 
ace — in society an ornament. It chastens vice 
— it guides virtue — it gives at once grace and 
government to genius. Without it what is man ? 
A splendid slave —a reasoning savage — vacil- 
tating between the dignity of an intelligence de- 
rived from God, and the degradation of passions 
particivated with brutes.—Philips’ Speeches. 


A Worxitne Man.— The following is an ex- 
(tract from a speech delivered at Charlestown, a 
year or two ago, at a political meeting, by Hon. 
Epwarp EvERETT. 
To the workingmen’s party, in my apprehen- 
sion of what ought to be the composition of a par- 
ty so deirominated, that is, the great mass of hon- 
est and industrious men, of every pursuit and call- 
ing, to the exclusion of the irreligious and immor- 
‘al — the idle, the intemperate, the busy body, the 
do little, the do nothing, the miser, the spend- 
thrift,—to such a party, Lamso far from being 
opposed, that I would fain be thought a member 
‘of it. Itmay be in your recollection, that some 
two or three years ago, I endeavored in a public 
address from this place to set forth the true prin- 
ciples of sucha party. I know not whetber my 
claim to be a workingman will be allowed, by all 
| who compose it, as at prescnt organized. I have, 
since I have been made a public man, been de- 
nounced very frequently as an aristocrat. I do 
not know precisely what that imports, in a eoun- 
try like ours; but this 1 may say, that Ido not 
| know how the bread of idleness tastes; and that 
I have no object in life, but by the steady and la- 
| borieus exertion of an humble capacity, to dis- 
charge the duties of a good citizen and an_ inof- 
_fensive neighbor, and to bring up my children, in 
the paths of virtue, temperance and honest indus- 
uy. If this makes a working man, I am one. 
Let me go farther and say, that I have no feelings 
at variance with the rights and feelings of those, 
who, in the narrow sense of the term, are more 
commonly classed as working men. ‘I was born 
and brought up in that condition of competence, 
-bordering much more-closely on poverty than 
riches. I got the chief part of my early educa- 
‘tion at the public schools of my native ‘town, 
Dorchester and Boston: and-if on the face of the 
| 
| 


earth, there was ever such a thing as an humble 
-and friendless orphan boy, I felt myself such, the 
| day I was first made acquainted with good old 
| master Tileston’s ferrule, at the Northend writing 
ischool. God knows, that if any thing on earth 
commands my sympathy and respect, it is the 
struggles of the poor and friendless, to rise in the 
world, under these obstacles of want of property 
/and want of friends. If I] thought thes> things 
| peeuliar to myself, | should hesitate in uttering 
ithem. It is because I know that they are not; 
| because I speak in the hearing of hundreds, whose 
| bosoms beat with the same emotions — that | 
| boldly appeal to them to give me credit for partic- 
\ipating with them. 





Causes or Human Misery.— The natural caus- 
,es of human misery may be reduced to two; ig- 
/norance and immorality. Both are great. Phi- 
| losophers are right in recommending the cultiva- 
| tion of inte'lect, and by doing so many disorders 
‘will be removed, but the aim will not be attained 
| without the same care to the moral nature of man. 
| — Spurzhein. 


——— 





“1 have lived,” says Dr. Adam Clark, “to know 
that the great secret of human happiness is this: 
never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of ‘too many irens in the fire,’ conveys an 
untruth. ‘You cannot have too many — poker, 
tongs and all — keep them all agoing.” 


The credulous can never fail to be in trouble. 
while falsehood and deception characterizes the 
actions of men. 





COCOONS AND RAW SILK. 


Th Northampton Silk Company, will pay Cash for Cocoons 
and Raw Sik at their Establishment at the Oil Mill Place at 
Northampton. 

‘The Cocoons should be str pped of the fless, and placed in 
the sun three or four days in succession, to destroy the Chrys- 
alis, aad should not be packed for transportation till they have 
heen gathered three weeks. If they are put up before well 
cured, the dampness from the dead Chrs salis will cause them 
to heat and render them useless. They should be caretully 
packed in dry boxes or barrely—not pressed but shaken down, 
lhe Company will contract for any quantity to 10,000 bushels, 
to be delivered in good order at Northampton. ‘The price 
will be regulated aceording to quality. Cultivators should be 
aware that a loss of filly per cent is often made, by want of 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price will vary—from 
$2 50 to $5 00 per bushel will be paid. It is the intention of 
the conipany, that this shall be a permanent market for Co- 
coous and Raw Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by the 
pound, as soon as the necessary experiments have peen made, 
to regulate the price according to the age of the Cocoons, as 
it is well known, that they become gradually lighter ‘or several 
months, tillall moisture is evaporated. ultivators in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoons by the River Boats. 

Communications (post paid) may be addressed to 

SAMUEL WHITMARSH, 
President of the Northampton Silk Company. 


June 8. 





WANTED, 

A man thoroughly qualified to take the management and 
work on asma!l Farm. A married man will be preferred if 
the wife can undertake the cooking and washing of a small 
family. ‘The best of references will he required to such per- 
sons with whom they have lived, as to capabilities and char- 
acter, Letters addressed post paid to box 265 New Haven, 
or application to the Agricultural Warehouse, will be attend- 
ed to May 25. 





SILK WORMS EGGS. 


Just received at the New England Seed ~tore, a few thou- 
sands of Silk Worms Eggs of the different varieties White, 
2 cropsa year, Black and Mammoth, in papers, from 25 ets. 

o 2 00 per paper. May 25. 
TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Just published and for sale by ‘Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible Tractoration 
and other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M. D., and mem- 
her of no less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
Americaw Edition, 

April 27. 











SILK COCOONS. 
The highest market prices will be paid for any quantity of 
Silk Cocoons. Apply at the New Englaud.Seed Swore, Nos. 
51 and 52, North Market street. 


May 25. tf 





CARROT SEED. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 250 Ibs. very fine 
Long Orange Carrot S Every farmer knows the value 
of carrots as fodder for horses and cattle, It is calculated 
that oae bushel.of them, is fully equal-to one bushel of oats. 
They produce on an average 500 bushels to the acre. The 
seed may be sown to the 20th of June. May 18. 
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